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XEROX CORPORATION TO ACQUIRE U MI STOCK 


Power Remains As Head 
Of Microfilm Firm 


Joseph C. Wilson, President of Xerox Corporation, 
and Eugene Power, President of University Micro- 
films, Inc., announced on February 20 that arrange- 
ments have been made for the sale of the stock of 
University Microfilms to Xerox Corporation. 


Power, who will remain as president of Univer- 


sity Microfilms, emphasized that the ideals, stand- 
ards and goals of the company would continue to be 
the same under Xerox ownership as they have been 
in the past. 


Other news stories concerning the sale, and 
statements of the two company presidents appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 


‘University Microfilms will not only be able to 
continue its services to libraries and scholars, ”’ 
according to Power, ‘‘but will be able to take ad- 
vantage of research by Xerox Corporation to widen 
its horizons, and will be able to be of even greater 
service to libraries and scholars through an ex- 
panded program for reprinting and publishing out- 
of-print books and other materials. ’’ 


Following the formal announcement, Xerox’s 
President Wilson talked privately to employees of 
University Microfilms, at which time he gave his 
assurance that in the days to come the aims and 
principles of the company would be continued, and 
the wealth of materials which have been built up 
through the years on behalf of libraries and in co- 
operation with them would be safeguarded. 


*‘To continue to enlarge upon the work of Eugene 
Power, ’’ Wilson said, ‘‘presents a real challenge 
to Xerox. His idea of publishing in editions of one 
has many exciting possibilities, all of which we in- 


tend to explore thoroughly. His long-range goals 
are equally exciting. His dream is the foundation 
of a national microfilm library containing every 
important piece of Americana published since 
1870. 


Corporation presidents discuss proposed U MI 
stock sale, in Rochester. Xerox’ Joseph C. Wil- 
son and University Microfilms’ Eugene Power 
discuss plans for their companies’ future growth. 





‘Such a great collection would serve as a uni- 
versal goal of scholars to preserve and protect 
against disintegration, open to everyone for gene- 
rations to come, so that scholars and researchers 
from all over the world could draw upon this vast 
treasure of learning for the information they need. ’”’ 

[continued on next page] 
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MICROCOSM is a publication of University 
Microfilms, Inc. with central offices at 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

MICROCOSM is intended to bring interesting 
news of microfilming in all of its phases to the 
attention of librarians and others who, in the 
opinion of the Publisher ,will benefit by receiving it. 

If you would like to receive MICROCOSM 
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[continued from page 1] 

Explaining the reasons for the sale, Power em- 
phasized the need for more research and growth 
in the areas of microreproduction and the preser- 
vation of materials for library and scholarly use. 


‘Although University Microfilms has continued 
to grow each year, the rapid expansion of the field 
to be served requires additional resources in re- 
search capacity and capital which Xerox Corpo- 
ration will be able to supply. 


‘Tt was inevitable,’’ he continued, ‘‘that we 
should reach a point, sooner or later, when we 
would have to expand very rapidly in order to 
achieve our aims. One of the obvious ways to do 
this was to ally ourselves with a company with the 
same broad general objectives as ours, but with 
resources which would complement our own. 


‘TI am extremely pleased that Mr. Wilson and 
Xerox Corporation share our enthusiasm in our 
objectives to the extent of their fullest cooperation 
in meeting them. It is perfectly clear that one of 
the logical developments in microfilming will be 
the expansion of the program for making full-size 
texts from film by some form of electrostatic re- 
production. What better alliance could be made 
than with Xerox, with their extreme interest in 
developing electrostatic printing and their dynamic 
and energetic leadership as embodied in President 
Wilson? This is a day for looking towards the 
future with renewed hope and faith, and I am proud 
to continue to be a part of the developing role of 
reproduction equipmentand its application to the 
field of scholarship. ’’ ae: 


PICTURE AT RIGHT shows Eugene 
Power in ‘the early days, ’’ when 
he was just beginning to develop his 
theories of scholarly publishing by 
microphotography. 


XEROX CORPORATION: U MI 


Xerox Corporation is a dynamic, growing organi- 
zation dedicated to the belief that better visual 
communications lead to better understanding among 
men. 

Its president, Joseph C. Wilson, was born in 
Rochester, N. Y., and was educated in the public 
schools and the University of Rochester of that 
city. A Phi Beta Kappa, Wilson is also a graduate 
of the Harvard University School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Following graduation from Harvard he joined the 
staff of Xerox as Assistant to the Sales Manager. 


Elected Secretary of the firm in 1936, he progressed 


through the steps of Secretary- Treasurer, Treas- 
urer, and Vice President during the next ten years. 
In 1946 he succeeded his father as President and 
General Manager. 

For the past few years Wilson has served as 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. He is the second youngest man 
ever to hold the office of President inthe Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, and is today a trustee of 
that organization. 

He is a member of the Board of Directors of the 
following organizations: Xerox Corporation, Rank 
Xerox Ltd., Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Superba Cravats, Inc., and the Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute. 


XEROX CORPORATION 


Founded as The Haloid Company, a sensitizer of 
photographic papers in Rochester, in 1906, the 
company now known as Xerox Corporation enjoyed 
a modest prosperity for the next three decades. 
The original company name—Haloid—was taken 
from the halogen salts used in emulsions for coat- 
ing photographic papers. 

In the early 1930s, during the depression years, 
Xerox Corporation introduced a new product— 
Record Photocopy paper, the best photocopy paper 
then available. Sales grew rapidly, and in 1935 
the firm purchased the Rectigraph Company, ori- 
ginal manufacturers of photocopy machines, sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Shortly after World War II Xerox acquired the 
exclusive world rights to the basic patents covering 
xerography, a dry, fast, electrophotographic copy- 
ing process. Since that time approximately 200 
new products, mainly xerographic, have been in- 
troduced on the market. 

In 1960 Xerox marketed its newest contribution 
to the office machine field: the 914 office copier, 
the first fully automatic dry copier. This revolu- 
tionary unit today enjoys enthusiastic acclaim 
throughout government and industry. Copa 
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University Microfilms was organized in 1938 by 
Eugene Power, and the first project of the compa- 
ny—one which is still continuing—was the publica- 
tion of books printed in England or in English be- 
for 1640. 

In 1939 Power visited Europe for the purpose of 
setting up microfilming centers through which Amer- 
ican scholars could obtain film copies of materials 
in European libraries. At that time cameras were 
placed in the British Museum, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and elsewhere. 

During the war, microfilm facilities in England 
were augmented to serve the military and to pre- 
serve millions of pages of irreplaceable manu - 
scripts. One project sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the American Council of Learned 
Societies involved copying 6 million pages of early 
manuscripts and depositing the negatives in the Li- 
brary of Congress for safekeeping and for use by 
American scholars. Following the war he started 
University Microfilms Limited, in London. 

The success of this pioneer work has enabled 
University Microfilms to make many kinds of re- 
search material available that would otherwise be 
inaccessible. Some of the better known projects 
include: Early English Printed Books, English 
Literary Periodicals, American Periodicals pub- 
lished prior to 1850, Current Periodicals, Govern- 
ment Documents, and many others. 

Original works published on microfilm include 
doctoral dissertations. Institutions of higher 
learning cooperating in this publishing program 
now number almost 120. 

Most recent large-scale project is the ‘‘O-P 
Books’? program, in which books which would 
otherwise be out of print are reprinted by micro- 
film-xerography. 

_ Books included in this program are first micro- 
filmed, then the film is enlarged and printed by 








the Xerox Copyflo in full, legible size. The sep- 
arate pages are cut from the web of paper and are 
bound with paper or cloth covers to form true 
copies of the original books. 


EUGENE B, POWER 


Eugene B. Power was born in Traverse City, 
Michigan, and received his early education in that 
city. After receiving his baccalaureate from the 
University of Michigan in 1927 he later went on to 
gain his M. B.A. from the University’s School of 
Business Administration in 1930. He has always 
remained in close touch with University affairs, 
and at present is chairman of its Board of Regents. 

With Edwards Brothers, printers and publishers 
of Ann Arbor, from 1930 until the organization of 
University Microfilms in 1938, Power still has a 
little printer’s ink in his veins. University Micro- 
films produces printed materials as well as micro- 
film and xerographic reproductions. 

Other interests of Power’s include Eskimo Art, 
Inc., Projected Books, Inc., and the Microfilm 
Research Foundation. All are non-profit corpora- 
tions which he founded. Cope 


ALA To Sponsor “Century 21” 


Exhibit At Seattle Fair 


Reflecting pools and a simulated cloud nebula will 

be the window dressing for ALA’s exhibit in Centu- 
ry 21, the Seattle Fair which opens this spring and 
has as its theme, life in the America of the future. 


As one enters the 9000- square-foot exhibition 
area he will be greeted by literature storage and 
retrieval equipment as well as by young women 
librarians who, we are glad to note, will be as 
much a part of the library in the next century as 
they are in this. 


After viewing these exhibits, the visitor to the 
ALA complex will proceed to the Xerox Theatre, 
where he will have an opportunity to see a motion 
picture dealing with the library of the future. While 
MICROCOSM does not wish to lessen the pleasure 
of any of its readers who may attend, by disclosing 
the plot in advance, it is safe to say that the film 
will feature the instantaneous xerographic printing 
of information stored in microfilm form. 


According to Joseph Becker of Washington, D.C., 
coordinator for the ALA, ‘‘Library 21’’ is meant 
to be a prototype of the core-libraries system pro- 
posed for the servicing of local libraries in the 
future—a sort of library for libraries on the Federal 
Reserve Bank principle. 


Many ‘commercial firms interested in the storage 
and retrieval of information and other aspects of 
library work are cooperating with the Association. 
In addition to the Xerox Corporation and University 
Microfilms, cooperating firms will be the National 
Cash Register Company, I B M, Remington-Rand, 
many others. A Council on Library Resources 
grant to the Association made possible the plan- 
ning and preliminary work. 


Readers of MICROCOSM are urged to attend. ([Bl 


QUIETLY... 


XEROGRAPHY FOSTERS 
PRINTING REVOLUTION 


A revolution in the publishing industry has been 
going on quietly for a number of years. The pub- 
lishing of books has come full circle after a thou- 
sand years of progress because man’s needs for 
knowledge are changing. 

After the manuscript laboriously transcribed in 
longhand by monks came the small editions from 
early printing presses and then the large editions 
from web-fed, high-speed rotary presses, and the 
short runs of ordinary offset printing techniques. 

Finally, the need has arisen to return to the old 
concept of a single copy produced on demand or, 
perhaps more accurately, publishing in editions of 
one. 

Underlying cause of this revolution is the explos- 
ion’of world scholarship and the resultant demand 
for books which can not be met by libraries without 
help. With the increased specialization of scholar- 
ship more and more books are wanted by fewer and 
fewer people. Added to this is the fact that some 
8000 non-fiction books go out of print each year in 
the United States alone, and nearly three-quarters 
of the books and documents printed anywhere, in 
all languages, between 1870 and 1930 are in such 
delicate condition that librarians and archivists 
fear for their safety if made available for study 
purposes. Consequently, every book published 
during that time will soon be extinct unless pre- 
served in some way. 


XEROGRAPHY 


About 1956 a revolutionary new printing device, 
Xerox Corporation’s Copyflo, was put on the mar- 
ket, and one of the early machines was installed at 
University Microfilms. With this machine, which 
enlarges from negative microfilm and prints at 
great speeds on regular book paper, the publisher’s 
revolution of the mid-twentieth century had come 
into full flower. 





XEROX CORPORATION 


Research and Engineering Center 
Webster, New York 








At University Microfilms the storage vaults hold 
millions of feet of film—thousands of volumes of 
books, periodicals, doctoral dissertations. All 
can be converted to hard copy through the magic 
of xerography. 





According to Joseph C. Wilson, President of 
Xerox Corporation which this week concluded an 
agreement to purchase the stock of University Mi- 
crofilms, ‘This acquisition represents an extra- 
ordinary opportunity for Xerox Corporation to ren- 
der a great service to civilization, and at the same 
time to participate in a new way in another great 
growth market, today’s generation of knowledge. 

“‘For years we have been seeking a closer re- 
lationship between xerography, in which we are 
the pioneers, and the world of scholarship. Man’s 
knowledge is preserved on the printed page, and 
through this form of communication, intellects of 
other centuries and from other lands contribute to 
our progress through the use of others’ ideas. 
Man has been able to build on the treasures of 
others’ minds, present and past, for work and 
thought are not lost when they are recorded, and 
recorded communications are our principal field 
of interest. 

‘“‘Therefore Xerox Corporation must play a sig- 
nificant pioneering role in developing a system of 
preserving and more widely distributing what is 
communicated between men. 

‘*Xerography,’’ continued Wilson, ‘‘is a new 
way of recording and printing information. It 
copies automatically. It is fast, dry, cheap, ver- 
satile, and its images are faithful and of the high- 
est quality. Through the union of microfilm and 
xerography it is possible and practical to record 
and reprint every book or document ever written 
if the original or a single copy is in existence. 

‘New copies can then be made available one at 
a time to anyone at reasonable cost. Eugene Power 
has already made an enormous contribution to uni- 
versities and libraries, and we hope to enlarge upon 
his great work throughout the world. ’”’ Cope 

















NEW FOREIGN-LANGUAGE FILMS 
TWO ARAB NEWSPAPERS. 


JAPANESE & CHINESE ITEMS 


Umm al-Qura, the official gazette of the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia, and its predecessor, al-Qiblah, 
have been microfilmed by the Arabian American 
Oil Company, and the complete runs have been de- 
posited with University Microfilms so that positive 
prints can be made for interested librarians. 

The price of the 35mm microfilm prints is 
$60. 00 for the six reels which comprise al-Qiblah, 
and $175. 00 for the 15 reels of Umm al Qura. The 
two together sell for $225. 00 and cover the period 
1916-1960. 

According to Frederick W. Taylor, Jr., of the 
Arabian Affairs Division of ARAMCO, this is the 
only complete run of these two official newspapers 
available. 

In his introduction to the microfilm edition he 
has written this commentary: 


‘*‘Al-Qiblah was the official gazette of the inde- 
pendent Kingdom of the Jijaz established after 
World War I under the Sharif al-Husain ibn ’Ali. 
The gazette was published weekly in Mecca. 

‘‘The name of the gazette is a synonym for Mec- 
ca, being the Arabic word for the direction toward 
which all Muslims pray. The first issue appeared 
on 15 Shawwal 1334 (15 August 1916), edited by 
Muhibb al-Din Khatib. It ceased publication when 
King ’Abd al-’Aziz ibn ’Abd al-Rahman Al Sa’ud 
took Mecca in 1924. The last issue was dated 25 
Safar 1343 (25 September 1924). ’’ 


UMM AL-QURA 
Of Umm al-Qura, Mr. Taylor writes: 


‘Umm al-Qura is the official gazette of the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. It is published by the 
Directorate General of Broadcasting, Press, and 
Publications, and is printed every Friday in Mecca 
by the Government Printing Press. The gazette 
accepts advertising, and sells for one girsh (about 
one U.S, cent in 1960) per issue. 

‘Its name translates literally into ‘the Mother 
of Villages, ’ an appellation for Mecca used in the 
Qur’an, Sura 42:7. 

“The first issue appeared in 1924 when the 
printing press of its predecessor was taken over. 
At that time it was edited by Shaikh Yusuf Yasin, 
an adviser to King ’Abd al-’Aziz and later to his 
son King Sa’ud. 

‘The first daily news bulletin in Saudi Arabia 
was published by Umm al-Qura from 7 October 
1935 until 9 May 1936. For a brief period in 1959 
the gazette experimented with covering world news, 
but abandoned this for its former policy of publish- 
ing official government items. It regularly pub- 
lishes treaties, Royal decrees, Council of Minis- 
ters’ decisions, Government regulations, Shari’ah 
Court notices, concession agreements, and re- 
leases of the Directorate General of Broadcasting, 
Press, and Publications. 

“This complete set of Umm al-Qura was com- 
piled and microfilmed by the Arabian Affairs Divi- 


sion, Local Government Relations Department 
[of ARAMCO]. The inscription on the first issue 
is in the hand of Shaikh Yusuf Yasin, and records 
his visit to the Arabian Affairs Division library 
in 1954, when he commended the undertaking of 
this microfilm record of his country’s history. ’’ 


These films are now made available toscholars 
and librarians in this country through the courtesy 
and cooperation of Mr. F. S. Vidal, coordinator 
of the Arabian Affairs Division, Local Government 
Relations Department of the Arabian American 
Oil Company in Daharan, Saudi Arabia. 


MITSUI-KE SHIRYO 


During the Edo era in Japan, the Mitsui Household, 
eleven families closely controlled by a secret con- 
stitution, held sway over the economy of an entire 
nation. For three centuries, the rigorously feudal 
family complex was active in a myriad of business 
and commercial interests, including shipping and 
all forms of transportation, mining, manufacturing 
and agriculture. The history of the Mitsui mirrors 
the 300 years of Japanese economic life. 

In 1910 a tercentenary chronicle of the family 
was secretly edited, anda 93-part edition of 30 
copies was printed for distribution to the eleven 
families only. Recently, however, Yushodo Book- 
sellers, Ltd., of Tokyo, with whom University 
Microfilms cooperates, announced a microfilm 
edition of the Historical Materials of the Mitsui 
Household, 1600-1900. It is only with the micro- 
film publication that the outside world has known 
of the existence of the book, and has been able to 
make use of the history. 

The books are in the Japanese language, and 
consist of 80 volumes in 93 parts, totalling 33,600 
pages. Most of the sets were destroyed during 
the late war, and University Microfilms is fortu- 
nate to be able to offer the 35mm reproduction in 
cooperation with Yushodo. The microfilm sells 
for $500. 

HOKI BUNRUI TAIZEN 


Yushodo is also offering to American purchasers 
through University Microfilms the complete classi- 
fied collection of laws, regulations and ordinances 
of Japan; questions and answers. The period cov- 
ered is from the Meiji restoration to the Meiji Con- 
stitution, 1868-1889. This Japanese-language work 
consists of 69 volumes in the first series and 16 
volumes in a second series, a total of 52, 380 pages. 
The selling price is $520. 





DISSERTATIONS IN TELEVISION AND RADIO 


A Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations in Tele- 
vision and Radio, compiled by Kenneth R. Sparks, 
has just been published by the School of Journalism 
at Syracuse University. 

More than 350 entries are included in the list, 
which contains all dissertations completed at Am- 
erican universities through 1961. All phases of 
television and radio are covered, with the excep- 
tion of engineering. 

Copies are available at $1.50 each from the 
School of Journalism. 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 
PROGRAM EXPLAINED 


Prior to World War II, many American universi- 
ties still required full-length ink-print publication 
of doctoral-degree level dissertations. Since the 
War, however, almost all institutions have given 
up this requirement in favor of microfilm publica- 
tion. 


There were several reasons why American uni- 
versities stopped requiring book publication of doc- 
toral dissertations: 


1 The cost to the student was too great to bear 
just at the time in his life when he was starting 
his career. 


2 Libraries were paying a heavy cost for pur- 
chasing, cataloging, storing and servicing a 
large number of printed dissertations, the use 
of which was light and sporadic and uncertain. 
It is estimated that the average cost of acquir- 
ing, cataloging and storing a book for 50 years 
is about $50.00 for each library. A better and 
less costly system for libraries is one which 
enables scholars to obtain quickly and cheaply 
a readable copy of each dissertation upon demand. 


3 Some universities think it a mistake to force 
graduate students to publish their dissertations 
before they have had a few years to revise and 
improve them and get them in shape for public 
use. 


Until the publication requirement was modified 
toprovidefor microfilm publication, the significant 
research conducted by candidates for the doctoral 
degrees at major universities was frequently not 
available to, sometimes not even heard of by, those 
whom it would benefit, because of the high cost of 
formal printing of these research reports. 


PROCEDURE 


The publication of doctoral dissertations on 
microfilm was begun by University Microfilms in 
1938, and was enlarged by the sponsorship of the 
Association of Research Libraries in 1951. 


The Procedure is as follows: 


1 At the time each graduate student submits his 
dissertation for final acceptance he pays a fee 
to his university which, with the typed copy of 
his dissertation and a 600-word abstract, is sent 
to University Microfilms. A microfilm negative 
of the complete text is made and the typed copy 
is then returned to the institution that sent it in. 


2 The abstracts are published in Dissertation 
Abstracts, which is distributed on subscription 
all over the world. 


3 Each dissertation may be copyrighted, depend- 
ing on the wish ofthe author. Each author grants 
to University Microfilms the right to publish his 
dissertation on microfilm or by xerography. 





DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS 


The specialist looking for the results of recent 
research first consults Dissertation Abstracts ina 
library subscribing to this publication. He then 
orders complete copies of those dissertations whose 
abstracts interest him. 


When he receives his copy he has the complete, 
easy-to-read text at a price comparable to current 
book prices. He has not had to undergo the cost 
and difficulty of interlibrary loan, and hehas a copy 
he can keep for future reference and research. 


The effectiveness of the program can be judged 
from the fact that more than 115 colleges and uni- 
versities publish more than 7000 dissertations a 
year this way, and from the fact that University 
Microfilms supplies more than 500 copies of dis- 
sertations per week to scholars who wish to read 
the complete text. 


Bibliographic access tothe dissertations is pro- 
vided through Dissertation Abstracts and through 
the National Union Catalog, which includes entries 
for alldissertations included in the program. Since 
July of 1961 the Library of Congress has provided 
a detailed subject indexing service for each issue of 
Dissertation Abstracts. 











The annual subscription fee for Dissertation Ab- 
stracts is $42.50 domestic, $47.50 foreign. 


MICROFILM OR XEROX 


Complete dissertations may be orderedas mic- 
rofilm or as enlargements. 


The advantages of microfilm are its compact size 
and low cost. Complete dissertations-on 35mm 
film sell at the uniform rate of 1-1/4 cents per 
page, minimum $2.75. The price of each disserta- 
tion is given in Dissertation Abstracts. 





Or, one may order enlarged copies made by 
xerography, a type of electrostatic printing which 
permits the rapid enlargement of successive pages 
from negative roll microfilm. UM’s Xerox copies 
are approximately 2/3 the size of the original type- 
script pages, or about 6 x 8-1/2 inches. At this 
size they are easy toread. They are printed on a 
good quality of long-lasting paper, and are bound 
with a soft paper cover, The price is 4-1/2 cents 
per page; minimum, $3. 00 per title. 


For the past several years University Micro- 
films has published an indexto all doctoral disser- 
tations accepted by institutions of higher learning 
in the United States and Canada, whether these were 
published by University Microfilms or not. The 
titles are arranged by authors in subject fields, and 
by institutions. 


The to American Doctoral Dissertations 
sells for $8. 00 ($9.00 foreign) bound in cloth, or 
a paper-bound edition is available in conjunction 


with a subscription to Abstracts at 
$50. 00 for the complete service; $55. 00 foreign. 
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President, University Microfilms,Inc. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE POWER 


This is a red-letter day for University Micro- 
films and for me, because in joining the Xerox 
family we are pooling our resources and our ef- 
forts to the further accomplishment of the goals 
we have held for so long. 


The microfilm technique which we have used 
for twenty-five years, combined with the excit- 
ing possibilities offered by xerography, makes 
it natural that we should join our efforts to the 
attainment of a common goal. 


One of the greatest inventions in history was the 
invention of printing, which carried with it the 
conditions implicit in edition production. The 
microfilm- Xerox technique, however, makes 
possible the production of copies of books and 
other materials in quantities of from one on up, 
depending on whatever is needed. 


This means that any book or manuscript any- 
where in the world which can be brought within 
reach of a microfilm camera is now inprint and 
can be made available to scholars and others 
who want it, at modest cost. 


Since 1870 books have been printed on wood pulp 
paper with a life varying from 20 to 75 years. 
Our culture and civilization were doomed to be 
a lost civilization because in another hundred 
years there would be no remaining record. With 
the microfilm-Xerox technique we now have 
available the tools for the systematic preserva- 
tion of the records of our culture. Between 
Xerox Corporation and ourselves this task can 
be accomplished, and I look forward eagerly to 
the opportunity to work on it. 


Iam sure I speak for all the staff members of 
University Microfilms when I say that this is a 
very happy day for us, and we look forward with 
enthusiasm and anticipation to the joint ac- 
complishment of our goals. 


STATEMENTS OF THE 





PRINCIPALS 





Ppt Pian 


President, Xerox Corporation 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH C. WILSON 


The acquisition of University Microfilms repre- 
sents an extraordinary opportunity for Xerox 
Corporation to enlarge upon the brilliant efforts 
of Mr. Eugene Power in preserving and making 
more useful to mankind the records of our civi- 
lization. For years we have been seeking a 
closer relationship between xerography, in which 
we pioneered, and the world of scholarship. Now, 
the technique of combining microfilming and 
xerography makes it possible and practical to 
record and reprint any book or document in 
existence. 


We want to assure the many friends of University 
Microfilms that we will do everything within our 
means to help Eugene Power in this work, and 
we earnestly solicit your continued good will and 
patronage. Xerox Corporation is a world-wide 
organization and through its affiliations in Europe 
and the Far East maintains offices in every cor- 
ner of the globe. I believe that with these added 
resources, University Microfilms, under the 
continued leadership of Mr. Power, will be ina 
better position than ever to render valuable ser- 
vice to universities and libraries throughout the 
world, 


We at Xerox Corporation are delighted to join 
hands with Eugene Power and the people of Uni- 
versity Microfilms. We regard this union as a 
major step forward in our determination to make 
useful contributions to men’s progress. The re- 
markable achievements of University Microfilms 
will serve as an inspiration to all Xerox people 
as we pursue our goal, better communications 
among men. 


TWO NEW PRINTINGS 


Are you a Rankin? 


Paul T. Rankin of Detroit traces the descendants 
of Peter Rankin in a new book, Peter Rankin’s 
Descendants, recently printed by University Micro- 
films. 

Peter Rankin was born about 1753 near Kilsyth, 
Scotland, and came to the United States with his 
nine children sometime between 1810 and 1830. 
The family gettled in New Jersey, New York, Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. The 
grand-children and later descendants have spread 
into nearly all the states. 

Bibliographical sketches are given for members 
of the first through the fourth generations, and all 
known descendants through the eighth generation 
have been listed in outline form. The outline in- 
cludes the names, dates of birth and death, names 
of husbands, wives and children, and most recent 
addresses. A number of illustrations are included. 

This 110 page book sells for $4.00, and orders 
should be placed with Mr. Paul T. Rankin, 16823 
Plainview Road, Detroit 19, Michigan. 


. . Or a Carolinian? 


The master index to the first 40 volumes of the 
South Carolina Historical Magazine was initially 
prepared by W P A workers at the College of 
Charleston under the direction of Dr. J. Harold 
Easterby. 

In the past few years, with the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of libraries subscribing to 
complete sets of the Magazine, the demand for the 
index has steadily grown, and the Society has felt 
an obligation to make this valuable research tool 
available to the historian and genealogist. Although 
it was desired to bring the index up to date before 
publication, the cost of such revision was prohibi- 
tive; minor revisions have been made, however, 
and since the 40-volume compilation represents 
primarily a name index, it was decided to include 
a subject index for volumes I- LXI (1900-1960). 





Approximately 740 pages. Pre-publication sub- 
scription, $50. and mailing charges. Please order 
from the South Carolina Historical Society, Fire- 
proof Building, Charleston, South Carolina. [[p¥§ 





MICROCOSM is pleased to have the opportunity to 

present to its readers in this issue the essay which 

recently won the ‘‘You and the A L A”’ contest. 
Here is a succinct, down-to-earth statement of 

what each A L A member can do in an active way 

to support his organization. The essay was submit- 

ted by Alice Norton of Denver, Colorado. 


WHAT THE INDIVIDUAL 
MEANS TO THEALA 

Because of the individual, A L A thinks with 
24,000 brains, speaks with 24, 000 voices, works 
with 48,000 hands. Because of the individual, A LA 
is in 24, 000 places throughout the world where 
people need books and ideas-— 

a mountain school in Colorado 

United Nations headquarters 

a missile plant 

Japan’s library school 

the New York Times 

an urban multi-racial community 

the Library of Congress 

a federal prison 

a state university 

an international educational conference in Paris 


Because of each individual, A L A is a powerful 
educational force throughout the world. But what 
of the tens of thousands of librarians in the United 
States who do not support their professional organi- 
zation by becoming members? Without the com- 
bined efforts of every librarian, trustee and friend 
of libraries can A L A play its part in the solution 
of world problems? ° 

A LA needs a minimum of 48, 000 brains, 48, - 
000 voices and 96,000 hands. The individual mem- 
ber can double A L A’s present strength if every 
present member will recruit for A L A member- 
ship just one librarian, trustee or friend of libraries. 
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